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The Black Death, by seriously reducing the number of scholars
fit to teach in grammar-schools, was instrumental in bringing about
the foundation of the first English institution for the training of
schoolmasters.1 In 1439 William Byngham petitioned the King
for authority to erect a mansion called God's House in Cambridge
for the training of grammar-school masters. The House was to
accommodate "twenty-four scholars for to commence in grammar,
and a priest to govern them." In his petition, Byngham declared:
"your poor beseecher hath found in western land, over the east
party of the way leading from Hampton to Coventry and so forth
no farther north than Ripon, 70 schools void or more that were
occupied all at once within 50 years past, because that there is so
great scarcity of masters of grammar, whereof as now be almost
none, nor none may be had in your Universities over those that
needs must be occupied still there."2 Evidently Byngham's ven-
ture was not a permanent one, for the house was permitted to fall
into decay and was later refounded as Christ's College by the
Lady Margaret, mother of Henry VII.
The lack of priests resulted in a great increase in pluralism.
William of Wykeham, after the plague of 1361, is reported to have
obtained sixteen preferments in the space of eighteen months. His
rapid rise to wealth and fame was such that he may be considered
as the millionaire of the 14th century. After certain minor advance-
ments, Wykeham was elected to the see of Winchester in 1366 and
was made Chancellor in the following year. When, in 1371, Parlia-
ment attacked the King's ministers, he lost the office of Chancellor,
and later, at the instrumentality of John of Gaunt, Wykeham was
impeached for fraudulent misuse of public funds, and his episcopal
estates were sequestrated. They were, however, soon returned to
him and, on the accession of Richard II, Wykeham received a full-
pardon.
Wykeham had long been a patron of education, and as early
as 1369 he was buying land at Oxford with a view to a new founda-
tion. In 1379 he executed a charter for the foundation of "Saint
Marie College of Winchester in Oxford," which should have a
warden and seventy scholars. The actual building of the college
proceeded apace and it was formally opened in 1386. The college
1 As early as 1200, the Council of Westminster, after ordering that priests
should teach freely any children brought to them, also required that all priests
should have a school for schoolmasters in their houses.   We have no means
of discovering how far this injunction was obeyed.
2 G. G. Coulton.   Medieval Panorama, p. 391, C.U.P., 1938.